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Collins, A. G. Sloo, Marshall O. Roberts, William H. Aspinwall, Wil-
liam H. Davidge, George Law, Edwin Croswell, Prosper M. Wetmore,
Mortimer Livingston, and Cornelius Vanderbilt were the best known;
most of them were shrewd and ruthless men and knew how to play
politics for contracts. The prizes were ocean-mail subsidies. The most
important group was a combination of two steamship companies and a
Panama railroad which operated from New York to San Francisco.
The United States Mail Steamship Co., often spoken of as the Sloo
line, ran from New York to Aspinwall (Colon) and Chagres; this was
the Atlantic lap of the California mail line. It had been established by
Albert G. Sloo of Cincinnati, who had come into the limelight at the
time of the Mexican War. He had then obtained the first contract to
carry the mail to the Isthmus of Panama on the initial lap of the journey
to California. Because of financial difficulties his mail contract had been
long in litigation, and his steamship interests were managed by trustees.
The original trustees had included George Law, also of steamship fame;
but he had withdrawn, and Marshall O. Roberts, Ellwood Fisher, and,
strangely enough, Vanderbilt's Congressman son-in-law, Horace F.
Clark, now composed the group. These men managed the United States
Mail Steamship Co., and Fisher looked after Sloo's other steamship
properties not connected with this line.
The Pacific lap of the contract for California mail had been secured
by Arnold Harris, a political speculator, who had turned it over to the
Pacific Mail Steamship Co., controlled by William H. Aspinwall and
William H. Davidge. This company had secured some British capital
to augment its own and had built the Panama Railroad to carry pas-
sengers and mail across the Isthmus. The railroad and the two steam-
ship companies worked together and earned the title "The Monopoly."
Their mail contract, obtained in 1847, would expire in 1859. It made the
Monopoly the object of a series of attacks by a wily rival.
The redoubtable "Commodore** Cornelius Vanderbilt was an an-
tagonist to be dreaded, and the Monopoly had no illusions about him
or his methods. Nearly ten years before, shortly after the original trans-
Isthmian mail contracts had been let, Vanderbilt had entered the field.
He and Joseph L. White had organized the American Atlantic and
Pacific Ship Canal Company to build a canal across Nicaragua. Failing